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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE reargument of the case against the Income-tax law before 
the full bench of the Supreme Court did not elicit much 
that was new in the way of direct argument. Mr. Whitney and 


Mr. Olney, on the side of the government, put the history of the 
matter into much clearer light than before, showing how the dis- 
tinction between direct and indirect taxes originated, and that the 
never had been applied to an income tax up to 
Mr. Choate rather belittled 


term ‘‘direct tax’”’ 
the adoption of the Constitution. 
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| these references to history as of but small legal importance, but 
| this position is not in harmony with the position taken by the 

Court in the third greenback decision. It then ruled that those 

clauses of the Constitution which confer power upon Congress are 
| to be understood in the light of what were the usual practices of 
| national governments at that time. The fathers created a nation 
| in drafting and adopting the Constitution. It is, therefore, of 
| primary importance to ascertain what were the limits and modes 
of exercise of national power in 1787-1788. Various members of 
| the Court showed an interest in the historical exposition of the 
| government’s case, which cannot have been reassuring to Mr. 
| Choate and his clients. 

The decision reached will not be made public until Monday 
next, but the general impression is that the Court will be found to 
have sustained the law as a whole by a majority of one vote, with- 
out, however, affecting the previous decision chat two of its 
clauses are unconstitutional. Judge Jackson, whose presence 
makes the possible difference, is said to have watched the first 
argument with close attention with the help of copies of all the 





case. Asa Southern Democrat he has no antecedents or affilia- 
tions which would incline him to decide against the constitution- 
ality of the law. There is, therefore, great probability in the 
report that he has given his voice for sustaining it. 





It is announced that a vigorous effort is to be made for the 
repeal of the law, beginning with the next session of Congress. 
That a bill to that end will be carried through the House is most 
probable. It may pass the Senate also, but not by a majority 
which will suffice to carry it over the President’s veto. Mr. 
Cleveland is committed to the principle of the law. He could 
not desert it, indeed, without giving his Secretary of the Treasury 
a slap in the face, and that he is not in the least likely to do. 
This is not a time for stirring up more quarrels than the Demo- 
crats already have. The law, therefore, will not be repealed at 
the next session of Congress, and probably not at that which will 
follow it. There are many workingmen’s organizations which 
are actively interested in maintaining it on the statute-book, and 
its unfriends may find that votes count for more than social in- 
fluence in the elections. 

Not that there are no serious objections to the law as it 
stands. It was put together hastily and loosely. It makes no 
discrimination as to the source of an income in the rate of taxa- 
tion. The figure below which incomes are exempt is twice as 
high as it ought to be. It taxes some forms of income doubly. 
Lastly, it has been crippled badly by the exemption of two forms 
of income through the decision of the Supreme Court. Yet, 
after all is said, it is the only tax ‘which is paid for the support of 
the nation in proportion to the taxpayer’s ability to contribute to 
the national revenue. 





‘THE country has been but partly awake to the terrible priva- 
tions which the people of Nebraska have been enduring for two 








years past, through the failures of the corn crop. Over a large 
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part of the State that crop has been the chief reliance, and the 


yield has been about four bushels of ‘‘ nubbins’’ to the acre, in 
place of the prairie abundance of past years. Credit of every 
kind has collapsed through pure exhaustion. The farmers need 


seed corn and oats, and cannot buy either. ‘They can get no re- 


turns from the soil, beyond garden herbs, until the summer is well 
advanced. They need generous help still to set them on their 


feet, and none is in sight. have come 


to their aid, 
by 


Congress might very well 
but the necessity was obscured to Congressional vision 
the selfishness and mendacity of land speculators, who an- 
‘ Nebraska is quite able to take care of herself out 
Meanwhile 
and the death-rate of man and beast has been enormously 
The 
that the ground was dried to a depth of six feet 


nounced that 


of her abundance.’’ people have died of absolute 
hunger, 
increased by want of sufhcient food. drought has been so 
severe , as Was 


found in digging graves. The trees have perished by thousands 


from the carefully planted wind-breaks. Even in the depth of 
winter duststorms swept across the prairies comparable to the 
sandstorms of the Sahara for density and opaqueness, and pene- 
trating the best-built houses, even though every door and window 
were carefully closed. 

For the relief of suffering caused by such calamities there 
should be an ample fund at the disposal of the Secretary of the 
In 


as much promptness in private 


Interior. Their relief should be the act of the whole nation. 


the absence of this there should be 


beneficence as in the case of a great fire. 


THE death of Julius H. Seelye Coxe takes 
from us two men who gave the country unquestionable proof of 


and Eckley B. 


their probity. Dr. Seelye was a Republican member of Congress 
1876. He reached the conclusion that Mr. Tilden had been 
Presidency, and he had the cour: 
far as his vote could go. 


in 
elected to the 
this conviction so 


ge to act on 
His later achieve- 
the rule that examinations should be imposed only as a 
penalty for bad work, and not part of the 
In his time a student might enter Amherst, 


as a college 
routine. 
the full curriculum 


out having 


pursue 


of four years’ and graduate with- 
He also placed the 


discipline in the hands of a joint committee of professors and 


study 


seen an examination paper. 


students, in which all the classes were represented, and it was 
found that the professors had plenty of work in moderating the 
severity It that 
Amherst, since his health compelled his resignation of the presi- 


of their young associates. is to be regretted 


dency, has relapsed into the old methods. 

It was a dramatic moment in the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
when Mr. Eckley B. Coxe announced that he could not take the 
oath preliminary to assuming his seat, in which he declared that 
he had not used money Mr. Coxe 
evidently did not know that any such declaration would be exacted 
He, therefore, had conducted his campaign on the most 


in any way to secure votes. 


of him. 
generous principles, with free excursions and picnics ga/ore, while 
his opponents looked on, first in astonishment, and then in amaze- 
ment. The minute, however, that he was brought face to face with 
the law, he saw the impropriety of taking the seat to which he had 
been elected in view of the thoughtless profusion of his campaign 
expenditure. He acted at once as an honest man ought and must, 
although he knew that many who made the declaration had no 
he. He was the hearty friend of popular 
enlightenment and education; a Trustee of Lehigh University ; 
Although a 
Democrat, he shared with Jeremiah Black, Buckalew, Hancock 
and others of his party the esteem of the party of the majority. 
His death is a real and great loss to his section of the State. 


more right than 


the generous benefactor of a hundred good causes. 


THE investigation into the management of State affairs in 
New Jersey, under the administration of the Democratic party 
for ten years back, has disclosed a condition of affairs hardly less 
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scandalous than that laid bare by the exposure of the Tweed 
ring in New York. 
was an inevitable inference from its proceedings. 


That the Legislature was thoroughly corrupt 
Its repeal of 
the Local Option law after the people of the State had voted for it 
Its charter- 
ing afresh of gigantic trusts, which were thus placed beyond the 


showed complete subservience to the liquor interest. 


reach of the law of sister States, showed how powerful money had 
The Race-track law, 
the indignation of the decent people of all parties, was but one of 


become in its lobby. which finally roused 
a series of transactions which showed its sympathy with lawless 
and disorderly elements. It now appears that in the purchase of 
supplies and the payment of current expenses the members were 
in collusion with State officials for the petty plunder of the State. 
Nothing was furnished of the quantity and quality which the 
Much of the supplies were transferred at once to 
As under the Tweed 


bills called for. 
the private possession of favored persons. 


regime, accounts were cooked, deliveries were fraudulent, and 
what the public paid for was enjoyed by private persons. The 
sessions of the Grand Jury, lately convened Trenton, are, 


therefore, watched with unusual interest. It is just possible that 
a number of ‘‘statesmen’’ on that side of the Delaware will have 
an experience of ‘‘ Jersey justice.”’ 


Ir has not been the custom of our American universities to 


place men of business at their head, and indeed their charters 


generally forbid this, limiting the choice to a member of one of 


the learned faculties. Columbia, however, made no mistake in 


| conferring the presidency on Mr. Seth Low, who is a gentleman 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





resolution has any legal validity 





of scholarly tastes, and probably would have no difficulty in dis- 
charging the duties of a professorship. The best Latin scholar 
in New York, Mr. Charlton T. Lewis, an insurance 
man, and not a teacher. Mr. Low is alsoa man of large business 
_experience, | great wealth and known public spirit. His recent 
gift of a million éf dollars for the erection of a library for the 
college is but one of several such benefactions to an institution 


indeed, is 


already the wealthiest of its class. 

It was the misfortune of Columbia to have in 
3arnard a head who gave her energies 
towards the ideal of the polytechnic institute. President Low’s 
succession was greeted by the friends of liberal studies as likely 
a more promi- 


President 
an excessive direction 


to restore the balance by giving ‘‘ the humanities 
nent place. This hope has been realized to some extent, but not 
so fully as had been expected. In fact, a city university always 
will find it more easy to attract students to technical and _ profes- 
sional courses than toany other. Those who prefer liberal studies 
generally also prefer the greater quiet and the closer academic life 
of the university town. 

THE State Senate has voted at last to adopt Mr. Penrose’s 
resolution investigation the 
political iniquities of Philadelphia. It is doubtful whether the 
The State Constitution is very 
precise in defining the power of the several branches of the State 
government. It does not confer upon one branch of the 
lature, acting independently of the other, the authority to under- 
take an inquiry of this kind, and there is no likelihood that the 
committee will be able to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
This is less to be regretted, as the composition of the committee 
offers no assurance that a dona fide investigation is intended. The 
selection of such a man as Mr. Andrews for a place on such a 
committee imparts a farcical character to the whole proceeding. It 
is not the exposure of abuses in the city government, but capital 
for one set of politicians that is the object in view. It is not civic 


for a committee of to ascertain 


Legis- 


purity that is wanted, but the exaltation of Messrs. Quay and 
Penrose above Messrs. Martin and Porter. 

A sidelight on the source of this reforming movement is 
furnished by the defeat in the House (105 votes to 47) of another 
This bill professed to be 


measure proposed by Senator Penrose. 
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one to prohibit prize-fighting and regulate boxing, both very ex- 
cellent objects. The attention of Mr. Beitler, our Chief of Police, 
was called to the measure, and he protested against its passage, 
as it practically legalized prize-fighting under the name of boxing. 
In this he was supported by the better sentiment of the commu- 
nity and its organs of opinion, with the result we have stated. 
Even as amended to increase the penalty for prize-fighting from a 
nominal to a real one, and to increase the thickness of the gloves 
and reduce the number of rounds allowed in contests of boxing, 
the House would have none of it. It is not the only proposal 
Mr. Penrose has made whose preamble and real purpose are not 


in harmony. 


Ir is not, perhaps, a great calamity that the State of Dela- 
ware is not certain to cast two votes in the select branch of the 
next Congress, though, perhaps, it would be as well to have had 
a Republican Senator there to cancel the vote of Mr. Gray. But 
for the opposition of Mr. Addicks, either Mr. Higgins or Colonel 
Dupont would be filling that place to a certainty. Mr. Addicks 
is the son of a Philadelphia officeholder, and has made a good 
deal of money in the erection and administration of gas works in 
several cities. Of this money he gave liberally toward the ex- 
penses of the Republican party in the last campaign, and thus 
obtained a personal following sufficient to prevent the election of 
any Republican except himself. If he has any other claim to rep- 
resent Delaware in the national Senate he has not disclosed the 
fact. 
the Senate and the party of the services of a man of national rep- 
utation and unusual abilities. Whether he has prevented that 
of Colonel Dupont depends on a technicality. 
the Republican Governor of the State, the Democratic President 
of the State Senate became Governor in his place. Yet he in- 
sisted on casting his vote for the Democratic. candidate~fer.the 
Senatorship, and if this vote is counted Colonel Dupont is one 
short of a majority. The point never has been raised before, but 
Senator Sherman, and other good judges of the rules of Sena- 
torial procedure, hold that Colonel Dupont was elected. 
of the close division of the Senate the point raised is one of un- 
usual importance. 

The quarrel is a notable illustration of the personal bitter- 
ness which rend parties into factions in small States even more 
easily than in large ones. 
plagued with acrid disputes of this kind, in which the gossip as 


In preventing the election of Mr. Higgins he deprived 


In view 


Delaware, under every party, has been 


of a country village is an active irritant. 


Our inertness in the Nicaragua matter, which gave such 
lively satisfaction to our English cousins and extorted so many 
hypocritical compliments from the London press, has given a 
very natural alarm to the Spanish American States. They begin 
to see the importance of Mr. Blaine’s proposal to establish a State 
system for this Continent like that which exists in Europe, and 
which would give each of the American republics a presumptive 
claim upon the good offices of the rest. They are considering, 
indeed, the formation of some sort of alliance for common defense 
against European aggression, and 
leaving us out. 

It is not likely that such an arrangement will accomplish 
much in the absence of the United States. Our Latin neighbors 
do not show the persistence and the coherence necessary to main- 
tain it. Just at present they may be very much alive to their 
danger, but this will pass off, and they will move on the lines of 
least resistance as before. It is precisely close association with 
us that they need to lift their public life to a higher level of 
energy, and to make liberty thean something else than a general 
laxity of social restrictions. 

It seems not impossible that Cuba will be added to the list of 
candidates for a place in such a league. In spite of the severe re- 
strictions Spain has placed on the transmission of news, it has 


paying us the compliment of 


By the death of 
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‘ 
leaked through the lines that the insurgents have won a note- 
worthy victory over the royalists troops, and the prospects of 
their success seem to be brighter. But with the whole power of 
Spain arrayed for the perpetuation of Spanish rule in a single 
They 
have three elements in their favor: distance from Europe, nearness 
to the United States and the mountain elevations of the interior. 


island, it seems doubtful if the Republicans can succeed. 


THE German people of the cities seem to have gone wild with 
joy over the defeat of the new measure to suppress Socialism and 
free thinking. Nothing could have been luckier for the Social- 
ists than the movement of the Catholic Center to annex penalties 
for blasphemy to those for /ese-majeste, as it rallied against the bill 
a resistance which made its passage impossible. And certainly 
intellectual lifeand scientific discussion would have been impossible 
with such weapons of repression in the hands of a paternal gov- 
ernment. It would have been a return to the Russian policy, 
which prevailed in Prussia between the Restoration and the death 
of Frederick William III. in 1840. That incompetent tyrant, 
who could oppress his country but not defend her, has obtained a 
a great deal of sympathy through his misfortunes and the gracious- 
ness of Queen Louise. - For twenty years he followed the maxims 
of the Holy Alliance, and sent young men like Fritz Reuter to 
waste their best years in fortress prisons for the crime of being 
Germans, not merely Prussians. But the lapse of half a century 
has made many things impossible even to the rulers of Germany ; 
and police regulation of opinion is one of them. 

The subsequent defeat of the bill to levy new taxes 
on tobacco would naturally be followed by the resignation 
of the Ministry in any other European country. The 
German Constitution, however, was imposed from above, not won 
from below, and it does not place the Ministry in entire depend- 


. 
i 
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intrenched monarchy naturally declines to change its official ad- 
visers whenever they cease to be satisfactory to the representatives 
of the people. So the Japanese Ministry has held its place in 
spite of the opposition of a majority in the national Parliament, 
and may succeed in maintaining itself in the face of even the out- 


burst of popular feeling against the concessions to Russia. 


THIs is the season for the gathering of the large ecclesiastical 
bodies, although the glories of the Protestant May, with its series 
of monster meetings in all our large cities, have passed away. Of 
late years no assembly has attracted more attention than that of 
the Presbyterian Church, through the collision between modern 
exegetical science and conservative orthodoxy in the trials of Drs. 
Briggs and Preserved Smith. The Presbyterians are certainly the 
least volatile of our Protestant communions. ‘They stand for the 
doctrinal tradition rather than movement, and they always have 
played the part of a break on the coach. It was as good as inevi- 
table that the nice questions raised by recent scholarship as to the 
composition and dates of sundry books of the Old Testament 
should have been dealt with as they were. It by no means fol- 
lows that they will be so treated a generation hence. The Free 
Church of Scotland handled Prof. W. Robertson Smith just as 
the American Presbyterians handled Dr. Briggs. At present, 
however, no one disputes the lawfulness of his opinion in any of 
the British churches of the Presbyterian family, and Profs. George 
Adam Smith, of Glasgow, and John Skinner, of London, go dis- 
tinctly beyond him. 

It is announced that the meeting of the Assembly at Pitts- 
burgh this year is to be devoted to Christian work, to the omission 
of controversies and disputes of all kinds. This announcement 
has been heard at short intervals ever since the Reunion of 1869- 
70. The Presbyterian Church, however, is a doctrinal church, 
and would abandon the reason for its existence if it were to lay 
aside its interest in such questions; it would abandon its own char- 
acter, and would accomplish the Irish feat of turning its back on 





4 


° 


itself. 
themselves under the direct control of the assembly will furnish 


The general refusal of the theological seminaries to place 


the present session with a question which will develop the antagon- 
ism of liberal and conservative almost as effectually as did the 
Briggs case. 


APPRECIATION OF GOLD AND ITS EFlFECTS ON 
WAGES. 
T is repeatedly stated by the gold-monometallic press that the 
wage-earning classes have been greatly benefited by the fall in 
prices. Even admitting that the great fall in prices has been due 
to the appreciation of gold, they declare that no harm has resulted. 
On the contrary, they declare that this appreciation, resulting in 
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| greater part of the product, at least 75 per cent., is the share of 


the wage-earner ; the balance, the share of the capitalist and em- 
ployer. If the share of the wage-earner has not fallen, then this 
great loss must have fallen entirely on the capitalist and employer. 
This supposition is unreasonable. Finally, is it possible that the 
farmer can pay as high wages when wheat is unsalable on the 
farm at 35 cents and cotton on the plantation at 5 cents as when 
there was a ready sale for wheat at $1 per bushel and for cotton 
at 12 cents per pound? With the price of farm products at the 
present low level, the farmer is absolutely unable to pay the same 


wages as formerly. That the wages of farm laborers have fallen, 


| goes without saying. 


| than retail prices. 


the very marked fall in prices, has been of great advantage to the | 


wage-earning classes. They support this statement by the hy- 
pothesis that wages in most industries have not been materially 
reduced, and they declare that in no case have wages fallen in 
proportion to the fall in the general level of prices. 
argue that the laboring man is better off because the value of his 
labor has not fallen while the purchasing power of the dollar has 
increased. 

Having laid down this hypothesis as an axiom of economics, 
they conclude that the opening of the mints to the coinage of 
silver would be ruinous to the wage-earner. They state that such 
a course would cause a great rise in prices, and they blandly de- 
clare that such a rise in prices would cause a corresponding falling 
off in the income of the wage-earners. They base this statement 
on the supposition that wages would not rise in proportion to the 
rise in prices. 

The wage-earners are therefore asked to support the gold 


___standard in self-defense. The arguments of the gold press may 








| The middleman comes between producer and consumer. 


Hence they | 


In the second place, wholesale prices fall before and faster 
By combinations, middlemen can, and do, 
hold up the level of retail prices after wholesale prices have fallen. 
The 
producer must sell at wholesale prices, and therefore is the first 
to feel a fall in prices. The wage-earner must buy at retail, 
and therefore is the last to receive any advantage from a fall in 
prices. Employers are forced to cut wages at once, for they feel 
the fall in prices immediately, but the wage-earner receives no 
adequate compensation for the reduction in his wages because the 
retail cost of the necessaries of life falls much slower than the 
wholesale price. The wage-earner receives his pay on the basis 
of the fall in wholesale prices and spends it at retail prices. His 
nominal wages do not indeed fall as rapidly as wholesale prices, 
but they fall faster than retail prices. The reason for this is that 
retail prices are maintained after the fall in wholesale prices, only 
being reduced when the demand falls off because of the inability 
of the wage-earner to make purchases. Retail prices are only re- 
duced when the goods become unsalable at old prices, and they 
are only unsalable, that is, the necessaries of life, when the wage- 





an cg gs 

seem very plausible, but they will not be readily accepted by the 
wage-earner, who is more than willing to work, but cannot find 
employment at reduced wages, who is gradually eating up his 
savings, and who in many cases is suffering from the want of 
the absolute necessaries of life. 

It has no doubt been observed that in admitting the fall in 
prices and declaring that a rise would follow the opening of the 
mints to silver, the gold-monometallists have taken a contradic- 
tory position, and admit the contentions of the bimetallists. But 
in making out a plausible argument to present to the wage-earners 
they have paid no attention to contradictions. On the same edi- 
torial page we often find one editorial denying that gold has appre- 
ciated, and in a parallel column we find the above argument based 
on the fall in prices resulting from the appreciation of gold and 
admitting that a rise in prices would follow the remonetization of 
silver. But passing over such contradictions, let us consider 
briefly the absurd hypothesis that the wage-earner has been bene- 
fited by the fall in prices. 

The only too apparent distress and increasing poverty of our 
wage-earning classes, their unrest and discontent, as shown by 
constantly increasing strikes and lockouts, prove conclusively 
that the wage-earners have received no benefit from the fall in 
prices. Not only have they received no benefit, but they have 
suffered greatly, 

The statement that wages have not materially fallen is dis- 
proven by the facts. Not only have the nominal rates of wages 
materially fallen, but the wage-earners are working on much re- 
duced time. Even where the same nominal wages are received 
the net result of a year’s labor has been much reduced by enforced 
idleness. In 1890 the total value of our agricultural and manu- 
factured articles was $11,000,000,000 ; in 1894 only $7,000,000,- 
ooo. These figures tell the tale of reduced wages. The greater 
part of the value of our products is the result of labor, and this 
being so, how is it possible that the laboring classes received as 
much last year asin 1890? The total value of the product of 
men’s labor fell over one-third between 1890 and 1894. The 





earnere—are. unable-to-pay the high-prices: The fact is that the 
wage-earner feels the fall in prices even more than his employer. 
He is a constant loser, not only from enforced idleness, but from 
a fall in wages which is not compensated by an equal fall in the 
cost of living. 

As additional proof of the distress of the laboring classes we 
may mention the falling off in immigration. Back in the eighties 
over 800,000 foreigners came to our shores annually in search of 
homes, and in 1892 623,000 immigrants arrived. Last year the 
total number was only 311,000, and the steamship companies car- 
ried as many people from our shores as they brought. Ina word, 
immigration has fallen from 800,000 to z7/. What does this 
mean? ‘That there was no demand for labor, and hence no incen- 
tive to immigration. 

The wage-earners have more to gain from the restoration of 
silver to its place as money and a rise in prices than any other 
class. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MISREPRESENTATION. 


HE so-called ‘‘ campaign of education ’’—the campaign of 
misrepresentation, misstatements and false logic—is being 
pushed with vigor. Under the lead of President Cleveland and 
the Reform Club of New York, the gold-monometallists will 
leave no stone unturned to saddle the gold standard on the 
country for all time. They enter upon the final struggle not 
without confidence. The campaign will be between falsehood on 
one side and truth on the other, but the gold-monometallists do 
not despair of victory. They believe that falsehood backed by 
power and money can trample over truth and numbers. They 
have unlimited wealth at their disposal and they can depend on 
the active aid of President Cleveland. All the official power of 
the administration will be brought to their support. The threat 


of dismissal will be held over the heads of all officeholders who 
will not work for gold-monometallism, and under this pressure it is 
expected that an army of trimming politicians will throw in their 
lot with the administration and against the people. 


Money is 
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being, and will continue to be, spent lavishly to distribute gold 
literature and to gain the support of the daily press. 
The Reform Club of New York is especially active in dis- 
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number 100, and placing in a parallel column the average price 


| . . . . . 
of silver compared with 1873, when the bullion in the silver dol- 


tributing financial supplements and stereotyped articles to the | 


gold press. 
fight from false ground, but they present a united front, and aided 
by official power, and commanding unlimited resources, they are 
very powerful. They are preparing for an aggressive campaign, 
and the friends of silver must unite their forces and redouble their 
efforts to combat them. 

The past two weeks have been marked by two widely circu- 
lated series of articles. One by Mr. Horace White, of New York, 
commenting on ‘‘Coin’s Financial School,’’ which he dubs 
This last word is suggestive of the 


The gold-monometallists are weak in that they must 


‘*Coin’s Financial /o/.’’ 
way in which he treats the arguments of a sensible little book that 
is attracting much attention. Mr. White holds up the book to 
ridicule by putting false interpretations on its statements, and 
treats it in a sneering, contemptuous manner, which has become 
a sort of second nature to the gold-monometallic writers. 

Prof. J. Laurence Laughren, of the University of Chicago, 
is the author of the second series of articles to which we refer. 
He is writing them for the Chicago 77mes-//erald, and they have 
been widely circulated. In one of these articles, ‘‘ Silver and 
Prices, ’’ he says: 

A very common argument advanced in these days by those 
who advocate free coinage of silver is that silver has the same 
purchasing power to-day as it had in 1873. ‘The purpose of as- 
serting this is to show that, although silver has fallen relatively to 
gold, goods in general have also fallen relatively to gold, and con- 
sequently silver is still exchangeable for the same goods as in 
1873. The inference from this is that it is gold which has gone 
up, leaving silver and goods alike down below. Andif silver and 
goods have fallen correspondingly it would show that there might 
be a common cause, like the appreciation of gold, due to its 
scarcity. * * * In fact, ‘‘ Coin’’ says (page 82): ‘‘ The ex- 
change value of uncoined silver with the other products is sub- 
stantially the same now as it ever was.’’ In support of this 
‘* Coin ’’ cites only wheat, nails and calico. And (on page 31) he 
quotes Mr. Sauerbeck’s table of English prices of forty-five arti- 
cles and compares them with the price of silver. 

On this question we happen to have the most extensive study 
on prices ever made. This study is contained in seven volumes 
of the so-called Aldrich Senate Report (No. 1394, second session, 
Fifty-second Congress), prepared by Roland P. Falkner, statis- 
tician. 

Quoting the figures of Mr. Falkner, and taking the average 
price of the 232 articles in the year 1860 as the index number, 
Professor Laughren concludes that : 


To-day goods are only 8 per cent. cheaper than in 1860, while 
silver is 50 per cent. cheaper. 

It will be noticed that Professor Laughren discredits the 
figures of Mr. Sauerbeck, and by inference those of the London 
Economist. Why he should take the average price of commodi- 
ties for the year 1860 as the index number, instead of a number 
of years as Mr. Sauerbeck did, we cannot understand, unless he 
wished to support his contention by as favorable a showing as 
possible. Although misleading, this assumption of an index 
number is pardonable, but there is no possible excuse for the 
statement that ‘‘ to-day goods are only 8 per cent. cheaper than in 
1860, while silver is 50 per cent. cheaper.’’ Professor Laughren 
has no right to compare the price of commodities in 1891, as 
given by Mr. Falkner’s tables, with the price of silver in 1894-95. 
The facts are, as stated by Mr. Falkner’s tables, and compared 
with the low average price of 1860, that commodities had fallen 
8 per cent. by 1891, and silver 22 per cent., and not 50 per cent., 
as Professor Laughren would have us believe. 

Mr. Falkner’s tables do not differ in any important particular 
from those of Mr. Sauerbeck. 

Reducing the prices given by Mr. Falkner for the years 1866 
to 1879 from currency prices to specie prices, taking the average 
price for the four years 1870 to 1873 (instead of 1860) as the index 





lar was worth exactly its face, we get the following index num- 
bers : 
lverage Gold Price of 


5 Average Price of 
232 American Products. 


Bar Silver. 
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Mr. Falkner’s tables are only carried down to 1891. We 
have calculated the index numbers for 1892, 1893 and June 
I, 1894. 

When properly interpreted, Mr. Falkner’s figures show that 
commodities had fallen by 1890-91 from the average price of the 
four years preceding the demonetization of silver, 1870-73, 22.94 
percent. (not 8 per cent., as Professor Laughren infers), and silver 
21.9 per cent. (not 50 per cent., as Professor Laughren states), 
and that by June 1, 1894, commodities had fallen 39.9 per cent., 
and silver 52.7 per cent. These figures do not differ materially 
from Mr. Sauerbeck’s, or from those of the London Fconomist. 
Down to the closing of the Indian mints and the repeal of the 
Sherman act in 1893, prices of commodities kept step with silver. 
Under these direct blows silver tumbled faster than commodities, 


| but the price of commodities bids fair to soon overtake it. 


As shown by our index numbers taken from the figures of 
Mr. Falkner, commodities had fallen 39.9 per cent. by June 1, 
1894, and silver 52.3 percent. But right here fet it be remarked 
that silver did not depreciate in the silver countries even after the 
closing of the Indian mints and the repeal of the Sherman act. 
This is shown by the average price of eighteen leading commodi- 
ties at Shanghai, as compiled by W. S. Wetmore, of the Eastern 
Bimetallic League. Taking the average price from January 1st 
to June 21, 1893, prior to the closing of the Indian mints, as the 
index number, Mr. Wetmore shows that by the end of 1894 (Sep- 
tember 16th to December 31st), after the closing of the Indian 
mints, the purchasing power of silver had diminished by less than 
3 per cent., and this was ‘‘ without doubt due to some accidental 
cause.’’ Moreover, the price of those commodities in gold-using 
countries, that come in competition with the products of silver- 
using countries, have fallen in the American and English markets 
as rapidly as silver. Such commodities as cotton, silk, hemp, 
jute, wheat, barley, oats, flour, rice, sugar, tea and tin, taken col- 
lectively, fell between January, 1893, and January 4, 1895, 21 per 
cent., as shown by the tables of the Economist. These twelve 
commodities fell 21 per cent. in the two years 1890-91, silver 25 
percent. The exclusive products of gold countries are not so 
sensitive to variations in the price of silver, but they are rapidly 
falling to the lower level. 

Professor Laugh. n says, ‘‘ If silver and goods have fallen 
correspondingly, it would show that there might be a common 
cause, like the appreciation of gold, due to its scarcity.’’ It is 
now in order for him to disprove these figures or come out for 
bimetallism. 


GOLD OR SILVER: WHICH IS SOUND MONEY? 


HE gold dollar is not an ‘‘honest dollar’’: it is not ‘‘sound 
money.’’ As shown by the average prices of commodities 

given in the preceding editorial, the gold dollar was worth 30 per 
cent. more in 1890-91 than in 1870-73, and on June 1, 1894, this 
‘‘honest dollar’? was worth 66 per cent. more than in 1873. In 
1890-91 the silver dollar, as bullion, was worth 1 per cent. more 
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than in 1870-73, and on June 1, 1894, it was worth, not in 
America where it is subsidiary to gold or in India where it is 
treated as merchandise, but in China, exactly as much as in 1873. 
At Shanghai on December 31, 1894, the gold dollar was worth 
105 per cent. more than in 1873, would buy more than twice as 
much as it would twenty years before. The silver dollar would 
buy 3 per cent. less. 
Which, then, is the honest dollar— 


the gold dollar worth or the silver dollar worth 


1870-73, $1.00 New York $1.00 New York 
1890-91, 1.30 “ 1.01 an 

awl oe 
June 1, 1894, 1.66 - ) 


— 


00 Shanghai 

Dec. 31, 1894, 2.05 Shanghai .97 ~ 

The gold dollar had appreciated by June 1, 1894, 66 per cent. 
measured in commodities produced by gold-using countries, De- 
cember 31st, 105 per cent. measured in commodities produced by 
silver-using nations. The silver dollar had depreciated by June 
1, 1894, 22 per cent. measured in commodities produced by gold- 
using countries, 3 per cent. measured by commodities in silver- 
using countries. 

It is no longer a 50-cent silver dollar and a roo-cent gold 
dollar, but a roo-cent silver dollar and a 200-cent gold dollar. 

Which is the sounder money: Silver depreciated 3 per cent. 
or gold appreciated 105 per cent. ? 

Restore silver to its place as money and then we will have a 
gold dollar as sound as the silver dollar. Then both dollars will 
be sound, not before. 


ANOTHER LESSON OF HISTORY. 








AST week we pointed out that Roman power and civilization 
grew rapidly just so long as the supply of the precious 
metals was inctgasing not only absolutely, but relatively to the 
increase of population, and that at the time Roman power and 
civilization was at its zenith the flood of the precious metals was 
at its height. We also showed that the appreciation of gold 
brought about by the exhaustion of the mines and by the demon- 
etization of silver (221 A.D.) was the canker that, unperceived 
and unsuspected, destroyed the prosperity of the Roman people, 
ruined the Roman Empire and threw Europe back into the Dark 
Ages. 

During the decline of the Roman Empire and down to the 
tenth century prices fell continuously. The use of credit money 
then checked the fall, but by the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury this stimulus was exhausted and prices began to fall again. 
The average price of wheat for the years 1202-1286, as given by 
Adam Smith, was £2 19 shillings 11% pence per quarter (8 
bushels), for the years 1453-1497, 14 shillings 1 pence, and for 
the years 1499-1560, 10 shillings ;°; pence. The price of wheat 
fell during these three centuries about 83 per cent. In other 
words, the purchasing power of silver had risen about 600 per 
cent. Is it any wonder that the agricultural classes fell into the 
slough of despair, that production languished and that the 
progress of civilization was halted ? 

Columbus discovered America in 1492, but more than fifty 
years passed by before the supply of the precious metals was 
seriously affected. It was not until the discovery of the mines of 
Potosi in 1545 that the flood of silver reached its height, but be- 
cause of Spanish restrictions on the export of the precious metals 
it was some time before the increased supply of silver found its 
way through Europe. 
lant was felt, prices advanced 500 per cent. and new life dawned 
upon Europe. The average price of wheat for the years 1499— 
1560 was 10 shillings ;°; pence, for the years 1561-1601, £2 7 
shillings 5/3 pence. Measured by wheat the precious metals had 
depreciated 80 per cent. 

The rise in prices was abrupt and reduced the income of the 
privileged classes greatly. Injustice may have resulted to the 
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| gold and silver as money was thus economized. 


About 1560, the full power of the stimu-. 
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| creditor classes, but it must be remembered that their wealth was 


for the most part unearned, having grown out of the appreciation 
of money. But the stimulus to production was great, the impulse 
given to intellectual activity remarkable. The loss of the creditor 
classes compared with the advantages received by the producing 
classes was inconsiderable. "The yeomanry of England were freed 
from thraldom and from this time dates the wonderful growth of 
England. 

During the seventeenth century, despite religious and civil 
conflicts, England grew as she never grew before. Her industries 
were on the brink of a mighty revolution and her people were be- 
ginning to struggle for the prize of the Eastern trade. The de- 
mand for money outran the supply of the precious metals, but 
the inventive genius of the English people filled the void. The 
Bank of England was established in 1694, the credit system was 


| expanded and notes were issued until the demand was filled. The 


system of modern paper money, based on the precious metals, was 
gradually evolved during the eighteenth century and the use of 
It was a period 
of vast industrial expansion and great progress which culminated 
in the second decade of the nineteenth century. 

During the Napoleonic wars the English Government fell 
into the control of the creditor classes and the system of artifi- 
cially raising the value of money was inaugurated. In 1816, im- 
mediately after peace was signed, England demonetized silver, 
caused the notes of the country banks to be canceled and limited 
the issues of the Bank of England to large notes. A great de- 
mand for gold, equal to the total production for the preceding 
seven or eight years, arose to fill the gap. The shock was felt 
throughout the world and prices in England dropped heavily. 
But the spasm was too sharp, Parliament was forced to authorize 
the issue of small notes and the Bank of England issued £5,000,- 
ooo in notes before the crisis ended. The producing classes soon 
forgot the crisis, but the lesson was not lost by the creditor 
classes. They saw that issues of paper could cheapen gold. This 
they resolved to prevent, and under the lead of Lord Overstone, 
whose avowed object was the appreciation of gold, the Bank act 
was passed in 1844, which limited the issues of the bank (un- 
secured by gold) to 414,000,000. Contraction followed, and 
prices fell between 1840 and 1850 23 per cent. (Jevons). 

The strain on the productive classes was very great, an 
economic convulsion was imminent, but relief came from an un- 
looked-for source. The output of the Russian gold mines was 
trebled and the gold fields of California and then of Australia 
were discovered. The calculations of Lord Overstone were over- 
turned ; with the flood of gold, prices rose and unrivaled pros- 
perity returned. 

In the face of this unexpected development the creditor 
classes abandoned for a time gold, and under the lead of Chevalier 
a strong movement in favor of silver-monometallism was in- 
augurated. Holland and Germany adopted the silver standard, 
but the gold fields soon showed signs of exhaustion, the creditor 
classes recovered their equilibrium and the agitation ceased. 
From this time the effort to cause gold to appreciate by increasing 
the demand was redoubled, and in 1871-73, at the dictation of the 
creditor classes, Germany, the Scandinavian nations and the 
United States demonetized silver, thus forming a combination to 
depress prices. The ‘‘gold trust’’ had finally succeeded in 
fastening its grasp on the governments of the world and bullied 
them into an adoption of a policy that has inflicted untold misery 
upon the producing classes in order that a small class might 
profit momentarily from their destruction. 

The position of the gold-monometallists was set forth in the 
words of Mr. Bertram Currie, of London, before the Gold and 
Silver Commission : 

Q. But I think you said that a demand for gold increased 
its value. If there was a fresh demand by America, gold must 
pro tanto have increased in value. 
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Mr. CurRIE: But what evil is done thereby, if it has ? 

Y. Do you think that a fall of prices due to an appreciation 
of the standard is no evil ? 

Mr. Currie: I think a fall in prices is no evil. * *“ “ A 
fall in prices benefits me. 


Americans should take warning from these words and refuse 
to be longer bullied by the creditor classes of Great Britain. 


ENDURANCE. 


OW much the heart may bear, and yet not break ! 
How much the flesh may suffer, yet not die! 

I question much if any pain or ache 
Of soul or body brings our end more nigh ; 

Death chooses his own time ; till that is sworn, 
All evils may be borne. 


We shrink and shudder at the surgeon’s knife, 
Each nerve recoiling from the cruel steel, 

Whose edge seems searching for the quivering life, 
Yet to our sense the bitter pangs reveal, 

That still, although the trembling flesh be torn, 
This also can be borne. 


We see a sorrow rising in our way 
And try to flee from the approaching ill ; 
We seek some small escape, we weep and pray ; 
But when the blow falls, then our hearts are still. 
Not that the pain is of its sharpness shorn, 
But that it can be borne. 


We wind our life about another life, 
We hold it closer, dearer than our own ; 
Anon it faints and falls in deathly strife, 
Leaving us stunned and stricken and alone, 
But ah! we do not die with those we mourn ; 
This, also, can be borne. 


Behold, we live through all things—famine, thirst, 
3ereavement, pain, all grief and misery, 
’ All woe and sorrow ; life inflicts its worst 
On soul and body, but we cannot die. 
Though we be sick and tired and faint and worn, 
Lo! all things can be borne. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, iz New York Sunday Mercury. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 








WOMAN. 


HAT piteous contrasts do we see, 
What subjects for regret, 

*Twixt what they say a man should be 
And the husbands that they get. 


Yet, never waste your sympathy 
On her, oh, friend of mine ! 

Each thinks that hers surpasses the 
Original design. 


K 


sp 


There’s much joy in a tailor-made gown. 


- 2 


In selecting your house furnishings have an eye for color. 

It is hardly a matter for surprise that, with tailor frocks, 
men’s shirts, neckties and caps, the gentlemanly girl has adopted 
the monocle. It isn’t a pretty fad, and but few women can man- 
age one gracefully, but fashion overrules facial contortions and a 
jeweled rim atones for lack of skill. 

dees 
4* 

There are anumber of women preaching in the pulpits of 
Universalist churches in this country, and with marked success. 
Among them are Mrs. MacCoy, the new pastor at Mansfield, 
Mass.; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Livermore, and in several 
Unitarian pulpits there are to be found women preachers. 


*y 


aS 


A Delsarte teacher, who is peculiar in knowing something of | 


Delsarte’s system of expression, says that women can improve 
their walk without a teacher, though they can’t learn about walk- 
ing from print. The proper length of the step is twice the length 
of one foot, and it is measured from the hollow of one foot to the 
hollow of the other. Now, take a piece of tape and sew on it 
bits of flannel at intervals twice the length of one of your feet, 
stretch it across the longest room you have at your disposal and 


j 
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you are ready for practice. Maybe you don’t know that each foot 
should cross the same line with each successive step? It should 
—that is very important, so now you must walk your tape and 
set one foot and then the other right over one of those bits of 
flannel, letting the flannel come just under the instep. Do this 
and turn your toes out well, and swing your leg from the thigh, 
and you are far on the road to a beautiful walk. 


eo 


Women are intolerant of their own weakness, however trifling 
or grave. Men love women for the very faults and foibles of the 
sex. The other evening an immense crowd got jammed in a 
theatre lobby and some woman grew hysterical. 

‘“Oh, I shall faint!’’ exclaimed a stout blonde, looking 
piteously at her escort. 

Men on all sides glanced at her sympathetically, and those 
nearest made a frantic effort to give the stout blonde more room. 
Her escort looked down into her face tenderly. 

‘‘T am going to faint!’’ she cried, and got ready to fall 
gracefully into his arms. 

‘* Well, faint !’’ shouted a robust lady at her elbow. ‘‘ For 
heaven's sake, faint and be done with it, for the rest of us want 
to get out !”’ 

Some people glanced at her indignantiy and others tittered, 
but the stout blonde who was about to faint braced up suddenly 


| and concluded she wouldn’t. No sniff of salts could have done 


the business more quickly or more satisfactorily. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 








A. QUEER little boy who had been to school 
And was up to all sorts of tricks, 
Discovered that 9 when upside down, 
Would pass for the figure 6. 
So when asked his age by a good old dame, 
The comical youngster said: 
‘* I’m g when I stand on my feet like this, 
_ But 6 when I stand on my head ! ”’ 


ii 


‘Mamma, wher Wilkie+ take him to the 


‘dentist to have it filled, don’t you?'’ asked Tommy. ‘‘ Yes, 


dear,’’ said mamma. ‘‘ Well, I've got a stummickache. Don't 
you think we'd better go to the bakery ?’ 


* 
Johnny—That teacher is always givin’ us things to study that 
ain’t no good to anybody. 
Mamma—What does she want you to study now ? 
Johnny—The map of Asia. Why can’t she wait until the 
war is over ? 





‘‘T wish that someone,’’ remarked a young mother, ‘‘ would 
tell me why a child’s mind is instinctively and infallibly attracted 
to the naughty rather than to the nice. A year or so ago I took 
Ethel and Harold to see the play of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 
I rashly fancied that the example of the little hero’s gentleness 
and goodness would have a fine effect upon my own youngsters.” 

‘« The day after the performance I overheard Ethel and Harold 
saying, ‘ Bully for you,’ and ‘ Cheese it, Cully,’ with an alarming 
ease and frequency. ‘Where did you ever hear such expressions ?’ 
I cried, only to receive the answer: ‘ Why, at ‘ Little Lord Faun- 
leroy.’ Don't you remember, mamma? Dick, the bootblack, 
talked like that.’ ’’—Boston Herald. 


* 
ok 


From obstructions caused by incipient catarrh and from 
habit, too, young children breathe through the mouth. If parents 
would make it an axiom of the nursery and the playground, 
‘‘ Breathe through the nose only,’’ the cure would be well begun. 
Let the lesson be repeated, enforced and insisted upon until it be- 
comes second nature with the child. Let it be more familiar with 
the daily routine of exercise and as necessary as the meals. 

Set it as part of the child’s education that he shall walk a 
certain number of rounds at the playground at a rapid rate with 
his lips tightly closed. Make the opening of them a demerit, and 
the completion of the task in accordance with the directions a 
merit. Increase the distance and the speed daily. When a boy 
or girl can walk at a rapid pace, or better, run 300 yards, breathing 
only through the nose, and repeat the performance thrice during 
the day, there need be small fear of chronic nasal catarrh. 

Even when the disease has become seated in a young person 
it may be eradicated by persistence in this exercise, which, as 
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everyone knows, increases the lung power and benefits the circu- 
latory system at the same time. It is a very simple remedy, but 
persevered in, it is a very perfect one. In persons of any age, a 
very efficacious remedy, often curative, if used regularly, is salt 
water snuffed into the nostrils night and morning. 

A strong solution of sea salt (or even common table salt) in 
water should be kept in a bottle, and when needed a sufficient 
quantity diluted with warm water, so that the liquid will have 
only a slight taste. A large glassful is sufficient, and the salted 
water should be used at blood heat. It can be used at any time, 
though it is best to take it before retiring and immediately upon 
rising in the morning, but never before going out of doors. 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE “ HONEST MONEY” ADVOCATES OF 
DISHONEST MONEY. 
To THE Eprror OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: Never before have the gold-standard advocates 
been so reckless in misrepresentation, and in utter disregard of 
truth so wanton, as since the President raised the false issue in 
the ‘‘sound’’ money letter to his Chicago friends. They evi- 
dently consider that a tremendous sound and resounding noise 
will frighten timid folks from the conflict, by the sound of their 
din, even as the Chinese in former times relied. upon their stink- 
pots to discourage their enemies. Their safe currency, so called, 
when locked up in their safes, as so much of the currency of the 
country is to-day locked up because its use is almost certain to entail 
loss, gains while in its hiding-place an unearned increment of value. 

They say little now of ‘‘ honest ’’ money, and the President 
in his letter does not use the term at all; and it is very evident 
that they know that it will no longer serve their purpose, now 
that the mask has been thrown off and the pretense of those 
former ‘‘friends’’ of bimetallism, as they once loved to call 
themselves, has been flung to the winds. How can they talk 
of honest money in connection with the single gold standard, 
when the Prince of Darkness himself could not devise a more 
dishonest money than that which will earn a good interest when 
safe in burglar-proof vaults ? 

Hence, souzd money is now the watchword and rallying cry 
of these enemies of their race, and it is sounded by every Tracy, 
Reanche and Sweetheart, who, notwithstanding the destructive 
effect everywhere manifest which our approach to the single 
gold standard has produced, still persist, heeding not, and ap- 
parently caring not. Just now the attempt is being made to 
show that there is a growing sentiment in favor of President 
Cleveland’s policy-——whatever that is—in the South. It is utterly 
untrue, for there is a growing feeling everywhere manifest that he 
is not only betraying his party, but his country. The Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Suz says, on the 6th, that there 
has been no discussion of the silver question outside the States 
directly interested in the production of silver ! 

Could brazen impudence go farther than that, after so many 
years of the devastating influence of declining values—appre- 
ciating gold—has ruined so many planters and farmers? Then 
he says bimetallism, as it is understood by the majority of the 
people, is something very different from the proposition to force 
the country upon a silver basis with a consequent and immediate 
decrease in the value of currency of from 30 to 50 per cent. ! 
That tells the story. That is the proposition of the goldites, not 
of any bimetallist. 

But it admits that ‘‘the currency’’ has appreciated when 
the statement is made that a return to s/a/u guo, which bimetallists 
demand, will depreciate it. No better exposition of their weak- 
ness and desperation can be given than by the above. 

Every man acquainted with the public sentiment South 
knows that the people there thoroughly understand the whole 
money question, better perhaps than it is understood in any other 
section of the country. 
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There are two reasons for this: the public press has been 
more open in its discussion, and the people have read more of the 
great debates upon the question in Congress. 

It was at their call that the Free-coinage act was passed in 
1878, and since then by the Senate, only to be killed by a veto 
in one case and a betrayal of the people by representatives elected 
as free-coinage men. 

There are thousands of men in the Southern States who have 
a better understanding of the social and economic importance of 
the money question than any of the bankers of New York or Bos- 
ton have indicated, excepting that very able and distinguished 
and independent one, Mr. W. P. St. John, and he happens to be 
a Southern man. 

Not one of them but knows that, where the silver miners 
suffer one dollar's loss from the depreciation of silver, the 
planters and farmers of the country lose more than a hundred. 
They know, too, that it affects all classes of society, even the 
fundholders themselves, whose enormous losses have converted 
many of that class. 

They thoroughly comprehend the nature of the conflict, and 
understand the sophistries resorted to by their opponents in their 
vain attempt to make the worse appear the better cause. 

They know the idleness of the boast that slavery has been 
abolished, though stricken were the shackles from 4,000,000, 
while deliberately the scheme was concocted to forge and place 
them upon 60,000,000. But the people are in open revolt and 
will not submit. 

As the purpose and plans become more manifest, so does the 
deep indignation of a really great people. It shall never come to 
pass. Better far to expatriate as enemies of their country the 
men who shall attempt by fraud and corruption to subjugate the 
people to this insatiate Moloch, gold. It is a crime against hu- 
manity this attempt to elevate the creature above the Creator; to 
make money of more importance than the welfare of mankind. 


J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., May 11, 1895. 


ik 


A FEW PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN. 


Dear Sir : Our gold-monometallist friends (or enemies) seem 
to be losing their heads entirely, else why do they descend to 
falsehood and vituperation in a matter that should be handled 
with dignity, and such plain common-sense argument as might 
appeal to the intelligence of everyday ordinary mortals ? 


‘* Good name in man and woman dear, my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing, 
’*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enricheth him 
And makes me poor, indeed.”’ 


The gold-monometallist charges dishonesty or folly or both, 
in all who differ with him, and thus robs a great majority of his 
fellow-citizens of ‘‘ the immediate jewel of their souls,’’ and then 
expects a courteous hearing for his foul attacks ! 

By this cold-blooded assumption that only they know what 
is ‘‘ honest’’ or what is ‘‘sound’’ money, and that all who strive 
for the restoration of silver to its money function are knaves, 
fools, liars, cabbageheads, etc., they have done much to en- 
kindle the latent fires of hatred which the wnxthri/ty poor always 
have for the ¢hvifty poor, and that product of this latter class the 
capitalist, and by this assumption of superior honesty they are 
doing all in their power to wreck the interests of the producers of 
our land, and so make these, the very bulwarks of our govern- 
ment, a prey to heresies which would not be listened to for a 
moment but for this false assumption of an honesty which, though 
loudly proclaimed by their mouths, is not confirmed or supported 
by their acts. 
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If they would come down off their hysterical stilts long 
enough, we might get intelligent replies to intelligent inquiries— 
answers which, if devoid of dust and must, would serve to clear 
the atmosphere and meet the requirements of everyday users of 
money who have not had nor require the deep learning needed 
by a Wall Street broker or a reform club reformer. 

For instance, direct inquiries like the following, if answered 
directly, might do some good : 

Is there gold enough in the world to furnish a sound basis for 
all the money required to transact the business of the world, 
domestic as well as foreign ? 

If not, what is the objection to the restoration of silver to its 
money function ? - 

If gold is constant in value, as is claimed for it, what hurt 
would come to it by such restoration of silver to its money 
function ? 

Elaborate treatises on the constitution or construction of 
money and on financiering in general are not wanted in reply, but 
plain, direct answers will receive courteous attention, because they 
would be more easily understood and would also avoid a waste of 
vital energy required to formulate or read exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing treatises on the subject. 

As the matter now stands it appears to the plain people that 
a few owners of the gold money of the world having arranged that 
they do not want silver as money, have also decreed that the many 
who are willing to exchange their commodities for s¢/ver money 
must not be permitted to use s¢/veras money. 

Ordinarily it would not be considered wise or even honest for 
a merchant to deliberately depreciate the value of half his stock 
in trade, but now it seems to be quite proper for our government 
a /a Cleveland to announce with great loudness that half the money 
of our country is bad, and to prove it the effects of these teachings 
are paraded as the causes, when the truth is just the reverse, viz., 
the depreciation decreed by law is the cause, and the present un- 
happy condition of our producers is only the natural effect of that 
Cause. 

All capitalists are not bankers and all bankers are not capital- 
ists, the latter being the product of the thrifty poor, while the 
former have a very different origin ; and it will soon be time for 
them to take their natural positions on opposite sides of this 
money question. They are not natural allies, though many times 
used one by the other. In this connection it might be well to 
consider that differences of opinion may be honest even on the 
subject of money. 

If that presumably intellectual body, the United States Su- 
preme Court, can divide on the question as to whether the gov- 
ernment can tax incomes received from rents, or tax incomes 
received for the collection of these rents, why may not men of 
ordinary thinking powers be permitted to differ on the question of 
metallic money without being treated to billingsgate and vituper- 


' ation ? 


If our social system or American civilization is composed of 
fools, knaves, cabbageheads, liars, etc., as would seem to be be- 
lieved by our gold friends, the question naturally arises, Is it 
worth saving ? 

The answers to these inquiries are awaited. 

Yours truly, Joun H. LORIMER. 
Philadelphia, May 15, 1895. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


O are great deeds as natural to great men, 
As mean things are to small ones. 
By his work 
We know the master. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
*K 


Baron Hersch desires to buy the Island of Cyprus, in order 
to found an Israelitish refuge there. 
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Canon Freemantle condemns the methods of church defense 
in the disestablishment agitation adopted by the Church Central 
Committee. His condemnation has angered many of his church 
friends. 


2 


Rev. Dr. Robert M. Smith, professor of Greek, Hebrew and 
and Sanskrit in Randolph College at Macon, Va., has resigned 
his chair. The action is due to his view on the inspiration of 


| certain portions of scripture. 


* 


The Rev. C. S. Starkweather, the Episcopal clergyman who 
has been elected Mayor of Superior, Wis., on a reform ticket, 
declares himself in favor of open saloons on Sunday, on the 
ground that the saloon is the poor man’s club. 


*L* 


The Marquis of Abergavenny nominated Rev. W. Craig for 
the parish of Llanbileth, Wales. The Bishop of Llandaff exer- 
cised his episcopal power, and declined to appoint Mr. Craig on 
the ground that the nominee cannot speak Welsh. Some years 
ago such a defect would not have had any weight, but non-con- 
formity has made such an appointment in this day impossible. 


According to statistics published in the New York /nde- 
pendent, twenty-two Protestant bodies in this country give annu- 
ally, for various purposes, $87,901,655. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is the largest contributor, its amount being $23,862,566. 
The largest per capita average is by the Universalist, $32.18; the 
next the Protestant Episcopalian, $20.71; the Presbyterian, 
$15.97; the Methodist, $9.43; the Baptist (including colored), 
$3.21. The least is the African M. E. Church, $2.70. 

* 

Mgr. Capel, the well-known Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, be- 
came a ranchman in California a few years ago, and is now said | 
to be very wealthy. Formerly the very pink of perfection in dress, 
he has now become indifferent to his garb, and always appears in 
the rough costume of a ranchman. He was once’a brilliant social 
figure in London, and is said to be the original of Catesby in 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ Lothair.’’ It was through his influence that the 
Marquis of Bute was converted to Roman Catholicism. About 
ten years ago he came to this country, and for a time went out a 
great deal in New York society. 

* 

In the ‘‘ St. James’ Chronicle’’ of May 4, 1795, appeared an 
advertisement that throws an interesting light on the status of 
Anglican curates one hundred years ago. It was as follows: 
‘‘ Wanted immediately, a good, strong, bony man to act in the 
capacity of curate. He must be subject to the following par- 
ticulars, viz.: To have no objection to act as gardener, husband- 
man and occasional whipper-in. Any gent whom the above may 
suit, on application to Mr. B., at the Gray’s Inn Coffee House, 
Holburn, may meet with immediate employ. N. B.—Character 
will not be so much required as equestrian skill, and none need 
apply who has not undergone a complete stabalarian (sz) edu- 
cation.’’ 

i 

Speculation on his successor by the Pope himself is humorous 
and interesting. Leo XIII. smilingly told some Cardinals the 
other day that Cardinal di Rende, Archbishop of Benevento, 
would be the next wearer of the tiara. 

On being asked why he thought so, Joachim Pecci looked 
round slyly at the Cardinals present and said, ‘‘ Because he is the 
youngest. The mortality among aged members of the Sacred 
College is so great.’’ 

Cardinal di Rende is one of the Pope's favorites. He speaks 
English perfectly, and was for some time attached to a church in 
the Marylebone Road, London, and a professor at the Westminster 
Diocesan Seminary of St. Edmund's, Ware. He was afterward 
Nuncio in Paris. He belongs to the Odescalchi family. The 
mention of his name by Leo XIII. makes him topical. 

The fact is, however, that although the three Cardinals— 
Vannutelli, Monaco, La Valletta and Parocchi—are mentioned, 
there is of course no clew to the result of the next conclave 
The Catholic (Ohio) Columbian. 
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BEREAVED. 
O you know that my smiles are sadder far 
Than a rain of heart-broken tears ? 
Do you know that my gay, bright greetings bear 


> 


The pent-up sorrow of vears? 

You have laid on my heart the heavy stone 
That closes youth’s sepulchre, 

Yet I press your hand, and we lightly talk 
Of the beautiful days that were. 

You have stabbed my soul, yet I meet your eyes 
With eyes that are meek and still, 

How I long to caress and—to infold you, dear, 
With the selfsame passionate thrill ! 

Oh, changed and lost! If I wept beside 
Your grave, with deep grasses grown, 

You could not be further away from me, 


And—I could not be more alone. 
Mary A. DEVERE. 


MEN YOU HEAR ABOUT. 


HE Earl of Jersey owns a margarine factory near London 
which turns out 175,000 pounds of butter substitute per 
day. 

Mayor Jewett, of Buffalo, has introduced the potato patch 

farming system into that city, and $5,000 has been raised to carry 
out the scheme. 


Prof. T. C. Allbut asserts that nervous diseases are no more 
common now than formerly, and he challenges the statistics which 
seem to show an increase of insanity. 

KK 


The Messrs. Sarrasin, the two Swiss explorers who have been 
in Borneo for some years, have found a number of islands that 
have never before been visited by Europeans. 

* vk 


It is noted in England that Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Elgin, as well as Mr. Rhodes, who between them rule the 
British Empire, are all under fifty years of age. 


Prof. Keeler, of Pittsburgh, is a modest scientist. He was 
publicly credited with an important discovery about the rings of 
Saturn, but he admits that a European astronomer made the dis- 
covery originally about three centuries ago. 

Lk 

The Manchester (N. H.) Union says that there is a lawyer in 
Chicago who regularly, once a week, makes it a point to hunt 
out some deserving man and invite him to dinner. Clothes and 
social standing cut no figure in it at all, the only qualification 
being that the lawyer is satisfied that the other is deserving. 





Chatting about the Emperor of Germany, M. Jules Simon 
says: ‘‘ He speaks French like a Parisian. Napoleon III., who 
knew a great deal about literature, had a strong German accent, 
and Napoleon I. spoke with an Italian accent. Emperor William 
of Germany could have given them both lessons in French. He 
is also a fine English and Italian scholar. He once said to me 
that he considered Paris the finest city in the world.’’ 

Count Xiquena, a Spanish grandee of the first class, and 
President of the Council of State, recently discovered that an agent 
in Madrid claimed that he would obtain the revival of a dormant 
dukedom or grandeeship for $1,300, and that he had actually had 
the dukedoms of Monteleon and Terranuova revived. The Count 
called the attention of the government to the matter, and on its 
refusing to interfere, resigned his position as President of the 
Council. 





Gustavus Adolphus hada mind far in advance of his time. 
He opposed corporal punishment in his army and found out that 
the best way to manage men was to treat them kindly. He be- 
lieved that the science of war could only be carried to its highest 
perfection with an army of not over 40,000 men trained on this 
principle, which was also the principle of the Confederate General 
‘*Stonewall’’ Jackson, who strikingly resembled Gustavus in 
many things. 
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When Dr. Temple (now Bishop of London) was the head 
master of Rugby School, a boy came up before him for some 
breach of discipline, and the facts seemed so against the lad that 
he was in imminent danger of being expelled. He had a defense, 
but being neither clear-headed nor fluent in the presence of the 
head master, he could not make it clear. He, therefore, wrote 
home to his father, detailing at length his position and his ex- 
planation. His father very wisely thought the best thing he 


| could do was to send the boy’s letter as it stood to Dr. Temple, 





merely asking him to overlook any familiarity of expression. 
Apparently, the father had not turned over the page and seen his 
son’s postscript, for there Dr. Temple found the following words: 
‘If I could explain, it would be all right, for, though Temple is 
a beast, he is a just beast.’’ The Bishop, in telling the story, is 
accustomed to say it was the greatest compliment he had ever re- 
ceived in his life. 


A FEW TRAVELERS’ TALES. 

a TRAVELER who has been as far south as Patagonia and as 
far north as Iceland says that mosquitoes are to be met with 
everywhere. 

7K OK 
1" 

It is customary throughout Spain for waiters at cafes to fill a 
glass with wine or liquor so that it overflows upon the saucer. 
This custom is one to show liberality and is styled the ‘‘ foot- 
bath.”’ 

* 


Mr. Labouchere, the editor of the London 77xth, has brought 
down upon himself an avalanche of letters by denying somebody’s 
assertion that hotel keepers have a habit of putting astranger into 
an inferior room, no matter how many better rooms may be 
vacant. Victims of this queer habit have given so much evidence 
of its widespread prevalence that Mr. Labouchere confesses he 
was wrong, though he still insists that he has always been able to 
secure as good apartments as he was willing to pay for. It may 
be that so famous a man as he is ‘‘a stranger’’ hardly anywhere, 
and that in consequence he has always been well treated. The 
custom is not altogether unknown in this country, though no 
particular complaint about it has ever been made. There is no 
particular mystery about the matter, though the London editor 
confesses that he can give no explanation of it. Some people 
will not take unpleasant rooms, and if the wayfaring man can be 
forced into one of them more choice chambers are left in which to 
bestow regular patrons or chance comers with more than the 
average determination and obstinacy. 


* yk 


x“ 


The Montana J/ining and Market Reporter says that the most 
northerly mine in the world is owned by J. C. Green and his mine 
is called the Omalik Mine. It is situated on the Fish River, in 
the extreme northwestern part of Alaska, near Golovnin Bay, 
which is about sixty miles north of St. Michael's. To get a 
better idea of how far north Mr. Green has gone in search of his 
treasure, the location of his mine is in latitude 65° north, longi- 
tude 164° west, which is over 1,000 miles northwest of Sitka. 
Possession of his mine was obtained in 1881, and he has since 
spent about $100,000 in developing it. The mine itself is as 


unique as its location, being ‘‘solid metal.’’ The ore is galena,. 


75 per cent. of lead, carrying 143 ounces of silver to the ton and 
very fine gold. Winters are generally spent in California, charter- 
ing a ship every spring to carry the year’s supply of stores and 
the miners. The pay of the miners is $75 per month and board, 
but they do not receive their wages until after the year’s work is 
done and the cargo of ore they have taken ffom the mine has been 
brought down to San Francisco and sold, and they are then paid 
off and receive from $900 to $1,200 apiece, which comes to them 
in a lump, for on Golovnin Bay there are no stores, no saloons and 
no opportunity for them to spend money if they wished to. The 
natives, the Eskimo, are a peaceable intelligent people and are 
very quick to learn the ways and customs of the Americans, and 
they are employed in work about the mines. The climate is not 
so severe as one would suppose it would be in such a northern 
latitude, the summer being warm and pleasant, and the winters 
not so cold as in some latitudes further south. It is the Land of 
the Midnight Sun and the aurora borealis are seen in all their 
splendor. There are no white people there except the miners 
that are taken up each year. There are fish in the streams to 
catch, birds in the air to shoot and four-footed animals of the 
earth to kill. 
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CATERINA SFORZA AND THE SIEGE OF FORLI. 


[ADAPTED FROM THE ITALIAN OF ‘‘LA NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.’’] 
ATERINA’S chief political aims were to find a defense 
against the ruses of the Venetians, emancipation from the 





possible tutelage of the Duke of Milan, and a closer connection 
with Florence that, despite so many deceptions already experi- 
enced and to be oft-repeated in future, was wholly devoted to 
France. The ability and astuteness of this woman in avoiding 
the league against France, while seeming not to make common 
cause with the foes of that league, are truly admirable ; and still 
more admirable than sucha course in politics, the wisdom whereof 
would subsequently have appeared greater but for the meanness 
and selfishness of the Florentines, was the manner in which she 
contrived to pursue and satisfy the dearest desire of her heart, 
now filled with the fair image of Giovanni de Medici, who, after the 
restoration of popular government in 1494, was sent as an Am- 
bassador to Forli, where he soon became the friend, then the 
lover and, finally, the spouse and absolute master of the won- 
drously haughty woman whom his love made tame and gentle as a 
lamb. Quiet was introduced by this union into the domestic ex- 
istence of Caterina, and such sort of happiness as princes might 
win in that age of intrigues and intricate politics, and, governing 
with greater regularity, she made glad her people, who, overlogk- 
ing whatsoever displeased them in her love affairs, enveloped 
them in complacent silence. 

But matters once more clouded over after her son, Ottaviano 
(by a former marriage), had combated in the Florentine cause 
against Pisa, and the third-time-wedded Caterina again daringly 
confronted the darkening situation. Venice threatened her, and 
also Florence, whereto she was sending aid, while she contemptu- 
ously refused the hand of Lrcrezia Borgia for Ottaviano, despite 
the ever-increasing ambition and covetousness of that lady’s 
family. ‘To add to her troubles her young husband died suddenly 
on the 15th of September, 1498, whereupon her neighbors looked 
to behold her waver in her course; but, with the few troops sent 
her from Milan and the uncertain friendship of Florence, she held 
out against Venice, who seemed all the while bent upon ousting 
her from her eyrie; and, in truth, she makes a unique historical 
figure, riding night and day among condottieri and soldiers of 
fortune, discussing plans of war, strengthening fortresses, prepar- 
ing arms, money and food, and repulsing divers raids. Ever 
vigilant, never wesry, timid, despondent or at a loss for expedi- 
ents, she had the head of a great captain and the imperious, 
dominating soul of a great prince whose capabilities were rendered 
conspicuous by the vicissitudes of ill fortune. Still voung and 
beautiful, this widow of thirty-six, though mingling continually 
with such paragons of chastity as the condottieri and others of 
that ilk, did not evoke the voice of scandal among her own ; nor 
could the misrepresentations of her enemies sully the name of this 
lady governor of a fortress, who called no masculine arm to her 
aid. Meanwhile, her private life conduced to the humanizing 
and womanliness of our female warrior and politician, through 
her pity for the victims of the plague, her grief over the sickness 
of her babe, the little Giovanni, and her anxiety concerning her 
other children and the wretched women who were with her, and 
whom she must rescue from the horrors of a siege and probably 
of a massacre. Divers signs apprised her of the Borgia’s plots 
against her, and though she strove to plead her cause before Pope 
Alexander VI., she continued to collect arms and amass forces, 
and, after placing her household, with the exception of Ottaviano, 
in safe quarters, she made ready for a desperate and last re- 
sistance. 

Cesare Borgia was already come to Imola, which town had 
opened its gates to him, although its fortress, defended by a large- 
souled warrior faithful to Caterina, held out until treachery effected 
what foes could not accomplish, and the garrison was compelled 
to march forth with the honors of war. Imola’s example startled 
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Caterina, as it betokened what she might expect from a people 
whose possession was disputed by transient tyrants, and it was 
only just that in the indifference of the tormented to the fate of 
the tormentor she should catch a glimpse of those popular im- 
prescriptible rights that on a far-distant day would be acknowl- 
edged and vindicated. Intuition of this seems apparent from the 
fact that without anger she questioned the citizens of Forli as to 
whether they desired her to defend them, along with herself, or 
preferred to come to terms with the invader on their own responsi- 
bility. They bewailed and protested their loyalty, but she com- 
prehended at a glance how matters stood, and sent Ottaviano 
safely to Florence ere the supreme hour should arrive. Nor was 
this an act of feminine weakness; for Ottaviano represented her 
hereditary right to the lordship of Imola and Forli, and should 
death or captivity at the hands of the Borgia befall him, what 
would become of her andthe dominion of the Riario in Romagna ? 
As to the city of Forli, soon amid the lukewarm loyalty of its 
people treason began to work ; a certain Luffo Numai spoke in 
the Council of Magistrates with the wonted grand air of super- 
excellent political wisdom, in which even their ribaldry could 
cloak itself, and presently Forli imitated Imola; yet dearly it 
paid for its defection, since to lodge Cesare Borgia and the Swiss 
Still the people of 
Forli had their own way, at all events, and Caterina, having all 
the honor and the peril of the beleaguerment to herself, made shine 
with a new luster the moral greatness for which she must be 
admired. 


and French was worse than to endure a siege. 


On December 19, 1499, towards evening, Cesare Borgia 
entered the town of Forli. The advent,amid a driving rainstorm, 
of that handsome though sinister figure, surrounded by French 
warriors who esteemed it an honor to ride, courtier-wise, by his 
side; that night of pillage, violence and tumult; the citizens 
crowding into their dwellings or fleeing half naked through the 
streets, imploring mercy ; the invaded nunneries, whence re-echoed 
despairing shrieks and bells rang for aid; the intense darkness 
rent asunder by the flashes of the cannon that belched forth 
flames from the castle upon the city ; the drunken, savage soldiery, 
killing one another, now to prevent worse excesses, anon to snatch 
from one another their booty ; here some plunderer strung up in 
token that justice had had its course; there a citizen of Forli, 
likewise hanging dead, because he had dared to resist or rebel ; 
the churches profaned ; the statues of the saints, especially of St. 
Mercuriale, the patron of the city, overturned from the altars and 
all such a panorama of 





dragged by monks to some hiding-place 
tragedy and orgies could Caterina descry from the top of the 
fortress—a maze, a succession of pitiful, terrible, wierdly pictur- 
esque scenes, filling all the first davs of the siege. 

Borgia was eager to make haste; he assumed an air of 
benevolence, feigning sorrow at his inability to spare the town 
such woe; meanwhile he quivered with rage at having to stop at 
the foot of the fortress, and inwardly chafed at such a hindrance 
wherewith a woman's temerity thwarted the course of his victories 
and the execution of his designs. 

Not less singular and curious were the events occurring within 
the fortress. In those narrow limits there was a thrusting to- 
gether and a crowding to overflow of soldiery of divers nations ; 
and there, also, discord was rife—quarreling and stabbing, loyalty 
and treachery, valor and cowardice,—a strange, unruly medley 
from whose contradictory actions and feelings it would have been 
impossible to elicit the supreme energy of combat, resistance and 


| sacrifice, had not the iron will of Caterina commanded; and she 
| 


| 





with her few faithful retainers controlled the variously clad and 
ribald throng by that mysterious prestige which, at a given 
moment, strength, beauty, genius, courage, enthusiasm and 
the chivalrous sense of honor exert over souls that have least pre- 





served of their humanity—a prestige whose potency can be better 


understood in this case, because through an extreme of singularity 
and contrast it was exercised by a woman. 
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One would say that this fact embarrasses Cesare Borgia him- 
self, who, while he disposes his artillery to demolish the castle 
walls where they seem weakest, while he gathers brushwood to 
fill up the moat that surrounds the stronghold and hasten with all 
his might the assault, yet not less than twice calls on the Countess 
by sound of trumpet to show herself on the battlements, and he, 
passing beyond the moat, hat in hand and alternating bows with 
gentle words, endeavors by flattery and promises to induce her to 
yield, only to expose himself twice to her sarcasms and refusals. 

Such scenes are extremely characteristic and teem with local 
color; for only the restricted space and the low, massive con- 
struction of those castles in Romagna still extant can explain the 
material possibility of these parleys betwixt Contessa Caterina 
and Cesare Borgia. 

Gaining nothing by such attempts, Borgia returns to the 
dialogue between cannon, which likewise amounts to little; yet if 
it be interrupted, the besiegers are scared either by a rising of the 
townsfolk or by the diplomacy of Caterina, who makes believe 
that she expects aid from some quarter. In this manner the last 
days of 1499 pass by and Caterina does not surrender. Erect on 
top of the main tower, which she mounts to view her city, the 
enemy’s encampment and the devastated snow-whitened plain, 
the fair warrior beholds the dawn of a new century and the sun- 
rise of January 1, 1500. Within the fortress the defense is re- 
doubled and all things indicate a deliberate determination to hold 
out; while in the besiegers’ camp, according to French usage, 
New Year’s is celebrated by feasting, songs, dances between 
soldiers and courtesans, and a merry, picturesque uproar of shouts 
and cannonading, in strong contrast with the savage fury that 
rages in Borgia, who at a banquet excites his captains by wagers, 
fixing a term for so obstinate a resistance, invincible mayhap to 
anything short of a general assault. But not in person does he 
dare such a thing; for in face of the Sforza Amazon this man of 
mysterious ambushes, nocturnal drownings, dagger blows dealt 
by treachery and slow poisonings (who assuredly does not deserve 
a soldier's death on the battlefield) shows his vileness. The 
others dare, and on January 12, 1500, occurs the last struggle 
wherein possession of the castle is disputed inch by inch, and 
hand to hand men fight on the ramparts, on the drawbridges, 
from one big tower to the other, in the narrow courts, the corri- 
dors and in the chambers, with legs entangled in rubbish and 
among corpses, amid the stifling, blinding smoke of fires, the 
cannon’s thunder, the yells of combatants, the groans of the 
wounded and dying, the stress of a melee in which the assailants 
can scarcely be distinguished from the besieged, and which now 
lulls in despair only to burst forth more fiercely than before, be- 
cause Caterina combats in person, beautiful in her armor, power- 
ful as Ariosto’s Bradamante or the Clorinda of Tasso, and divers 
times flings herself into the thick of the fight; nor does she retire 
even when overcome, vanquished, wounded, lost without hope of 
escape. Verily, this last combat is epic and worthy that its mem- 
ory should inspire Italy's two greatest Cinquecento poets in the 
creation of their heroines. WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


LONDON, May 4, 1895. 

INCE the highly successful annual meeting of the Bimetallic 
“League, held here at the Mansion House, on April 3d, the 
currency controversy has assumed huge proportions. This an- 
nual meeting was the first that bimetallists have held in the 
metropolis, the others having hitherto been held in Manchester, 
and the size and influential character of the audience commanded 
not only the respect, but in many instances the convictions of 
Londoners. Mr. Balfour, who was the principal speaker, is at 
all times and upon any subject interesting and convincing, and 
his utterances upon this occasion have had much weight in bank- 
ing and financial circles. This is due no doubt to the fact that 
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everything points to Mr. Balfour being the Prime Minister of 
England in the next government, and, as a general election is ex- 
pected soon, even the most innocent expressions that escape have 
the utmost significance attached to them. At the Mansion 
House, however, his speech was of no ‘‘innocent’’ order, but a 
most decided pronouncement in favor of bimetallism ; indeed, he 
did not, as on previous occasions when he spoke on the subject, 
warn his audience that he gave his opinion as a private individual, 
and not as the leader of a party; and this event, from its very 
singularity, has attracted much notice. This, taken together with 
the progress which the movement has been making here of late, 
has induced many to conclude that the question is fast pressing 
forward to a settlement. Confirmation of the willingness of all 
the most important European powers to attend a conference con- 
vened for this purpose reaches us from all sides—France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary are quite ready to lend a hand—and this, added 
to the knowledge that the next election in the States will be con- 
tested on currency lines, shows the universal disposition to settle 
the matter. 

So much is this the feeling in London that the gold-mono- 
metallists have been forced—unwillingly, no doubt—into action. 
They have formed an association called the Gold Defense Associ- 
ation, which owes its existence to the offices of Mr. Bertram 
Currie, although its constitution and organization are like Jeames 
Yellowplushe’s birth—‘‘wropt in mistry.’’ It is to this associa- 
tion that those who advocate the single standard look to main- 
tain the s/atus guo. But in this they have overlooked an element 
which will go far to determine the influence and the end of this 
opposition, and that is that the day has arrived when the bimetal- 
list will be able to do combat with definite issues in view and 
against some tangible foe. Hitherto they have had to struggle 
against the blind and, in many instances, the rancorous prejudices 
of the ‘‘ goldbugs,’’ who have disdained to produce any evidence 
in support of their declarations ; these men have refused to be 
convinced ; it is their turn now to convince and their turn to de- 
fend. The onus probandi which they have always maintained to 
be the lot of the bimetallists is now shifted to their shoulders. 
We rarely receive even a moderately complete statement in favor 
of monometallism, but now this association must make some 
official declaration and back it up with honest arguments, or else 
its utility to its own cause fails, and also its right to be recognized 
by its opponents. Nothing but the notice of its formation has as 
yet appeared, and much interest will be centered on its initial 
movement. Its inception has been attended byso much trumpet- 
ing and firing of blank cartridges on the part of Messrs. Bertram 
Currie & Co., and has received so much acclamation from a 
prejudiced portion of the London press that it will be possible for 
its efforts to be notoriously sterile, without being absolutely un- 
successful. But it cannot but help bimetallists, as monometallists 
must now lay down the heavy imagery and false conceptions 
which they have woven round a very attenuated theory. 

The association has doughty champions in the persons of 
Lord Farrer and Lord Welby, both retired officials, who received 
their titles as a solatium for the surrendering up of office. Both 
of these ‘are types of the now extinct civil service official, and they 
have preserved antiquated and exploded doctrines with a fervor 
and obstinacy which is perhaps the reason more than anything 
else of their present prominence. Among the rank and file are to 
be found the usual minnows that follow in the wake of such 
Tritons, not the least noteworthy of whom being the gentleman 
who was the least ridiculous of the competitors who contested so 
unsuccessfully for the prize in the regent monometallic essay 
competition. 

A few words in explanation of the last few lines will not, per- 
haps, be amiss. In July last a prize of £50 was offered by the 
Bimetallic League for the best essay showing the advantages and 
merits of monometallism. ‘The offer was duly advertised and 
Lord Farrer kindly consented to act as judge. In response fifteen 
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essays were received, but Lord Farrer, after a long consideration, 
could not award the prize to any one of them, as no one, in his 
opinion, had dealt with the subject in a manner which would 
justify him in awarding it the prize. A long correspondence 
between him and the Secretary of the Bimetallic League ensued, 
and it was finally decided to select the two least reprehensible of 
the essayists and divide amongthem. This was accordingly done, 
and these two gentlemen are now numbered as prominent sup- 
porters of this Gold Defense Association. 

The alarming agricultural depression, which is now so general 
in England, is receiving the attention which it certainly deserves, 
but which it certainly has not received up to the present. Scarcely 
a day passes without a question being raised on it in Parliament, 
and the fact that the National Agricultural Union—a powerful 
body—is stirring up the agricultural districts to force their Parlia- 
mentary candidates to pledge themselves to adopt measures of 
relief should they be elected attaches a lot of importance to the 
labors of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, which is now in 
full swing. The commission is nearing the end of its sittings and 
will then proceed to consider its report. The constitution of the 
commission may fairly be said to represent the various agricul- 
tural classes affected, and it also comprises many who are the lead- 
ing advocates of the principal schemes of alleviation. Among 
these the currency reformers hold a prominent position, mono- 
metallism being represented by the Rt. Hon. G. I. Shaw-Lefevre, 
M.P., and Mr. Robert Giffen, and bimetallism by the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Chaplin, M.P., and Mr. R. L. Everett, M.P. The remain- 
ing members would, on this subject at least, follow the lead given 
them by the above, and so small is the balance of numbers that 
would divide one party from the other that it is anticipated that 
nothing definite one way or the other on this subject will be con- 
tained in the report. It is believed that the currency section will 
be so carefully worded that, while it will not reiterate the ancient 
and disgraced monometallic formula, it will not, on the other 
hand, make many concessions to bimetallism. Regrettable as 
this may be, it must be remembered that there is a spice of human- 
ity even about royal commissions, and that this stage of un- 
certainty is, humanly speaking, an almost indispensable prelimin- 
ary to final conversion. ‘The currency question is, however, fast 
becoming a popular one, agriculturally speaking, and resolutions 
in favor of bimetallism are now common at agricultural meetings, 
while it held a prominent position among the remedies for the 
depression recently proposed by the various agricultural chambers. 
to the Central Chamber. The bounty placed by the fall in silver 
upon the produce of the Argentine and Indian wheat fields puts the 
matter beyond doubt in the mind of the English farmer. It is 
felt that matters have come to a crisis, and that unless some 
measures of alleviation are adopted the agricultural industry must 
die out here. G. W. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 





VALUABLE painting, representing Pallas Athena, by Botti- 
celli, and dated 1480, has been discovered in the apartments 
occupied by the Duke of Aosta, nephew of the King of 

Italy, in the Pitti Palace in Florence. 
*k 


It is reported that M. Groussier, a French scientist, has 
discovered and systematized the laws by which a child may in- 
fallibly determine its own paternity—a ‘‘ science of paternity,’’ as 
it has been named. 

KF 

The excavations of the American School of Archzology at 
Heraion and Ayos, in Greece, have unearthed more material for 
the history of the earliest ceramic art than was discovered in any 
previous excavations. 

* JF 

New York Independent: It is probable that in this country 
less is known about sculpture than about any branch of the fine 
arts. Although the Academy, and later the Architectural League, 
has permitted the exhibition of sculpture in connection with its 
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own work, the daily papers have generally received the sculptor’s 
efforts in discreet and impressive silence. Poor reproductions of 
foreign work are still being placed in our parks, and rich amateurs 
continue to buy statues from Italy, prizing them, not for their 
ideal quality, but for the infantile subject or for the clever work- 
man’s small imitation of texture in lace or fur. 

Professor Keeler, of Allegheny University, has established, 
by means of spectroscopic analysis and photography, the charac- 
ter of the ‘‘ rings’’ of Saturn. He maintains that these rings are 
zones of small independent bodies very close together. The 
movement of the component bodies decreases inversely as the dis- 
tance from the inner edge. 


Professor Petrie reports that he has discovered near Thebes, 
Egypt, relics of a race hitherto unknown to the world. He be- 
lieves that these people, who are quite distinct in every way from 
the Egyptians, were Libyans, and that they lived at least 3,000 
years before Christ. Although this race must have been very 
skillful in certain forms of art, there is no doubt that they were 


cannibals. 


* 2k 


A press dispatch announces that the North Pole has been 
reached by the Nansen expedition. The news, which has not, 
however, been generally credited, was communicated to the Geo- 
graphical Society of Berlin, on March 31st, when the following 
dispatch, dated Vardoehuus, was read : 

North Pole reached with four-wheel boat. After a long sail 
came upon a ridge of porous stone with millions of aquatic birds. 
Western passage narrow, with rocky walls nearly touching each 
other above. Electric rays streaming out of ridge. Beyond the 
ridge open sea with millions of fish of all kinds as if the hatching 
ground for all the seas. Temperature two degrees. 


NOTES ON NEWSPAPERS. 





HE Christian Citizen, published monthly in Chicago, is making 
energetic efforts to increase its circulation. Every citizen of 
that sin-swept town should subscribe for it; they need it badly. 
* 3k 


The Mining Industry and Tradesman, of Denver, Col., truth- 
fully asserts that it ‘‘never takes exchanges and rewrites their 
news as ‘correspondence’ or steals ‘specials.’’’ It is a valuable 
aid to men interested in mining. 


* 


On Sunday last the New York Wor/d celebrated its twelfth 
birthday with a big edition of over 500,000 copies. Under Mr. 
Pulitzer’s enterprising management the growth of the Wor/d has 
been phenomenal. It is, indeed, a great newspaper. 


Of the many journals, scientific and otherwise, that are de- 
voted exclusively to electricity and its allied elements, etc., the 
Electrical Review, of New York, is the best, by a long odds. A 
strong indication that the people think so, too, is the prosperous 
appearance of its advertising pages. 


The Ogden Standard claims to be the first newspaper in Utah 
that stood up manfully for Republicanism, protection and the free 
coinage of silver. With its issue of the 9th inst. it has furnished 
a supplement to its readers containing the Constitution of Utah 
adopted at the recent Constitutional Convention in Salt Lake City. 

KK 

The editor of the enterprising Pittsburgh Catholic hits the 
nail squarely on the head when he says that the editors of our 
daily papers in many cities conceive they are doing good work 
when they strike off an important leading editorial on any item 
of news promptly on the flashing of the same over the wires. 
Very often they disgust the intelligent reader; for they are not 
acquainted, either practically or by study, of the matters the pro- 
fess to speak so profoundly about. 
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CHIPS FOR CAPITALISTS. 
_ shipment of frozen salmon from British Columbia is 
found to be a commercial success. 





KOK 
Ms 


Fifteen coal companies in Iowa have organized to keep up 
prices and reduce the costs of production. 


A charcoal iron furnace which is said to be the largest in the 
world is now being built at Gladstone, Mich. 


Within four years New York has spent $3,000,000 for asphalt 
pavements at prices per square yard ranging from $2.99 to $3.14. 


x *K 


South Africa produced 46,960,114 of gold last year, an in- 
crease of nearly 42,000,000 over 1893, and of over £2,500,000 
Over 1892. 

KK 

Negotiations are reported in progress for the organization of 
‘‘an excelsior trust, comprising thirty manufacturers, operating 
chiefly in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan.’ 


It is reported in Ellwood, Ind., that the Pittsburgh plate 
glass syndicate has closed a deal securing the Depauw Plate Glass 
Works at Alexandria and New Albany, and that they will soon 
be transferred to the trust. 


In its industrial items radsfreet’s reports that a Louisville 
dispatch says that a firm in that city has succeeded in forming a 
‘trust '’ of all the cotton mills in Alabama producing Osnaburgs, 
a staple in the dry goods trade much resembling duck. 


* OK 
* 


It is said that ‘‘ the recent settlement of the wage question by 
the Southern Railway has caused so much dissatisfaction that 
there is a_ possibility of an extended strike on the part of the 
American Railway Union, which in the Tennessee district has had 
a large increase in membership. 

* Kk 


France pays $5,200,000 a year in mail subsidies for voyages 
amounting to 1,125,000 sea leagues ; England pays $5,000,000 for 
1,550,000 leagues; the United States, $3,100,000 for 485,000 
leagues ; Spain, $1,950,000 for 361,000 leagues; Italy, $1,800,000 
for 543,000 leagues ; Germany, $1,200,000 for 382,000 leagues, 
and Austria $1,150,000 for 480,000 leagues. 


** 
kK 


A telegram from Ishpeming, Mich., a few days ago, says that 
assays of carefully selected samples of iron ore from the 3,000-ton 
stock pile of Dexter Mine gave almost $4perton in gold. Traces 
of gold are found in many iron ores of this district, but this assay, 
which is reliable shows that the value of gold is greater than the 
value of iron ore per ton. Experiments will be made in stamping 
ore for gold contained and utilizing tailings for the metallic iron 
and manganese. 


A machinist who dropped into our office the other day and 
was asked how he was getting along with the new machine he 
has invented and is trying to develop, says the American Machin- 
ist, replied that he was troubled with a drunken capitalist and 
was making no headway whatever. Heexplained that a wealthy 
man, who had agreed to put up the money for an experimental 
plant, had been on a prolonged spree which seemed likely to be 
continued indefinitely, and things were in such shape that nothing 
could be done. It is evident that there should be a general agree- 
ment amongst mechanics not to employ drunken capitalists. 

The gold mine said to have the largest output of any in the 
world is the ‘‘ Little Johnny,’’ of Leadville, Col., owned by John 
F. Campion. He went to Leadville and took up the ‘ Little 
Johnny ”’ after four other miners had abandoned it because they 
could not find a trace of carbonates. When he was a poor pros- 
pector, two years ago, he became acquainted with a school teacher, 
Miss Nellie May Daly. He could not marry her because he was 
too poor, but with an income of $300,000 a year, which he now 
has, that obstacle has been removed, and they were married in 
Denver a few days ago. He has ordered the construction of a 
residence there to cost $100,000. 








Wanamaker’s 


AN ELECTRICAL KITCHEN. 


Take care! All those innocent- 
looking pots and pans are hot— 
heated by electricity. That oven 
has no fuel save a wire. Take a 
muffin; browned to _ perfection. 
The griddle cakes are cooked from 
another wire. The tea and coffee 
are boiled by chained lightning. 
The days of coal fires in private 
houses may be nearer numbered 
than you’ve thought. The tailor’s 
goose and my lady’s curling irons 
are heated by pressing a button. 
A fair-sized model kitchen has been 
arranged in the Basement for your 


pleasure. 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The Wanamaker is the _ best 
Freezer so far; when a better is 
made we'll drop this and take it. 
Don’t expect to have that pleasure 
very soon. 

2 qt., $1.50 

3 qt., $1.80 8 qt., $3.60 

4 qt., $2.10 10 qt., $4.40 
14 qt., $5.60 


The Gem is next best—costs a 
dime less; but the Wanamaker is 


worth a good many dimes more. 
Basement, 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES. 


You can find some almost any- 
where—quite often good, but it’s 
your risk. We guarantee the Rib- 
bons we sell. All the kinds for 
Remington, Smith Premier and 
Caligraph. 75c. 


Carbon Paper, box of 100 sheets, $3. 
Typewriter Oil, 15¢ a bottle. 
Brushes, 15¢c. ‘ 

Basement, near center. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


Sweaters and Bicycle Suits with 
the Wanamaker price tickets on 


are easy and pleasant buying. 
Both ends of the store. 


TRUNKS. 


You haven’t time to argue the 
baggage men into handling trunks 
with care—maybe life’s too short 
for the undertaking. Shortest cut 
to contentment lies in buying a 
trunk that hasn’t any tenderness to 
guard. Nos. 68 and 71 are the 
standbys. Covered with duck. 
Sizes 28 to 36 inch, $6 to $10. 

Then we have the duck-covered 
trunks for less—$3.25 to $5.25, and 
steamer trunks from $3 to $26. 

Rawhide-bound trunks, 28 inch 
to the mammoth 4o inch, $14 to 
$30. 


Basement. 


6 qt., $2.85 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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It cannot become 
rusty by wear-Sup- 
er Cashmere Thib- 
et. Our best ef- 
forts in a suit of it 
especially for you 
for $32.50. The 
“*56-95”’ book sent 
free. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 

Finest Merchant Tailoring 


go8 Walnut St. 
















Richard 
w—_ (Campion 
WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 
No. 17 Bank Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARKER & ComPaANy 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 
and sold on commission. 


For Sale 








Denver Bonds and Mortgages 


$25,000 on a property valued at 
over $80,000; interest 6% per an- 
num. $15,0000na property valued 
at over $60,000; interest 6% per 
annum. For particulars apply to 
Post Office Box 905, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How LONG. 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 








ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the silver question presented ina 
very clear and readable manner. 


Price, cloth, 6Oc.; paper, 40c. 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN,”’ 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


RANKIN & KELLOGG, 


ARCHITECTS, 


1024 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Special attention given to insane asy- 
lums and public institutions. 


co 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 








THE STATUE OF INJUSTICE. 


DREAMED I was a sculptor, and the king, 
Who loved me well, and knew me Greek at heart, 
Bade me to carve for him, who loved the art, 
A statue of Injustice. Quick the wing 
Of fancy flew to every ancient thing 
That e’er from that fell crime did living start, 
And come to be of human life a_part, 
And from whose monstrous form new wrongs did spring. 
But never old-time wrong, like one I knew 
Strong and triumphant in the world to-day ; 
And so a man and woman I did mould, 
Sinful alike, and waiting sentence due, 
While the stern judge the woman frail did flog, 
And bade the man depart, free, and more bold. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD, in the Woman's Journal, Boston. 


BK 


There is evil enough in man, God knows! But it is not the 
mission of every young man and woman to detail and report it 
all. Keep the atmosphere as pure as possible and fragrant with 
gentleness and charity.—D». John Hall. 


* LF 


New York Evening Post: A citizen of Atlanta, Ga., who is 
interested in the emigration of the colored people from the South- 
ern States, recently sent out letters to leading negroes asking 
about present conditions and the sentiment of the race concerning 
removal. ‘The answers received seem to indicate a general condi- 
tion of prosperity and little desire to leave their present homes. 
In most of the States the aggregate amount of property held by 
negroes was estimated between $11,000,000 and $15,000,000. 
Aside, then, from a spirit of uneasiness among the members of a 
dissatisfied minority, there is, it would seem, no disposition on 
the part of the Southern negroes to leave their homes. 


RAILROADS—NOT RECEIVERS. 

LOCOMOTIVE recently blew out a cylinder head on the 

New Jersey Central Railroad and stopped for repairs. Di- 

rectly behind it was a coal train; the locomotive drawing 

it broke a piston rod, and behind this was still another train 
which had also broken down. 








The Pennsylvania Railroad folks are experimenting at their 
Altoona workshops with an incandescent lamp for the front end 
of the engines. These lamps are known as markers, and the old- 
style oil lamp marker was a frequent cause of trouble, as it would 
go out and leave the front end of the locomotive in darkness. It 
is said that the incandescent marker has proved a great success in 
the test, and will be adopted on all the Pennsylvania lines. 


* 


It is announced that the Chocktaw, Oklahoma and Gulf 
Railroad has given a contract to the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
in this city, for eight locomotives. Four of these engines have 
been delivered to the company, two being freight and two passen- 
gerengines. The order included four freight engines and four 
passenger engines, and the balance will be delivered before July 
15th. The company, it is understood, is also in the market for a 
considerable amount of car equipment. Probably about 500 
stock cars will be ordered as well as ten passenger cars and several 
express cars and combination cars. The officers of the company 
decline to give any particulars as to this matter. 


** 


New economies suggest themselves quickly in these days, 
and one of the latest to crop out on the surface is the construction 
of railway bridges out of old rail. The Baltimore and Ohio road 
has two or three structures built out of scrap such as accumulates 
in the stock of any line. The old rails were valued at $9.50 a 
ton. The angles from which the hangers were made were of 
short lengths that were spliced at their centers. All gusset plates 
were cut out of old web plates which had been punched for other 
purposes. ‘The two bridges were constructed in the repair shops 
of the company and required but the simplest tools in their manu- 
facture. The advantage of this curious innovation is that the old 
trails, which are always on hand, can be utilized, and the cash 
outlay is so small on the whole job that the total cost is brought 
well within the price at which the cheapest wooden bridges can 
safely be built. 
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NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








Gé 7 HY don’t you ever strike more than twelve ?”’ 
{/ The pendulum asked with a waggish swing. 


‘*Oh, my! 


’’ said the clock, with uplifted hands, 


‘‘T haven’t the face to do such a thing.” 


7k 


Nature makes few mistakes, but, somehow, it seems as if the 
shad might have been built with fewer bones. 


t 


* 
* 


He—I think your family name is such a fine one. 


She—Do you? 

2k 
Harry—We met. 
Belle—Much of a crowd ? 


Harry—Well, her mother was there. 


* 


I’m beginning to get dreadfully tired of it. 


"Twas in a crowd. 


‘‘Did you know that science had discovered microbes in 


kisses ?’’ said one student to another. 


‘‘Humph,’’ replied another, ‘‘ that shows that a microbe isn’t 


such a fool as he looks.”’’ 
* 


‘‘My opponent,’’ shouted the attorney for the defense, ‘‘ has 
seen fit, in the course of this case, to make remarks distinctly 


derogatory to my character as a man and a citizen. 


I wish to 


inform him right here and now that his puerile performances can 
only be compared to a comma bacillus making faces at the solar 


system.’’ 


ae 


A young married couple lived very happily together. One 
morning, however, the young woman was very morose at the 
breakfast table, and behaved in a most extraordinary way. The 
husband noticed the change in her manner, but on being ques- 
tioned by him as to the cause of it, she would not give him satis- 
faction until he finally insisted on being told what was the matter. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said at last, ‘‘if I dream again that you have 


kissed another woman, I will not speak to you again as long as 


I live.”’ 





Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant receipt of orders 
from all parts of the country amply attests. Our 
famous grades of White Shirts are : ‘‘ The Won- 
der,” at socents ; ‘“‘ The Favorite,” at 75 cents; 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and “ The Custom- 
Made,” at $1.25. All most carefully made in our 
own workreoms. The Custom Department ex- 
ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art. 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 

The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles. 


Umbrellas 


for men and women. It is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 
extraordinary qualities ever offered at the prices. 

Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex. 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping —_ 
—<(Ouestion 
in History 
and 
Politics 
William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 
In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 





a 








a 
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KENSINGTON 
ENGINE 
WoRKS, LT’D. 


HUGHES & 
MULLER 


1035-103¢ Chestnut Street. 





FRANCIS BROS 
MANUFACTURERS 
BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC 
ENGINES 
BOILERS 

STEAM AND POWER 
PLANTS COMPLETE 
KENSINGTON FEED 
WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 
KINYOUN-FRANCIS 
DISINFECTING 


MACHINERY 
For QUARANTINE, HosprTral AND Trousers, $10 to $14. 


MUNICIPAL SERVICE 





Still Lower Prices in 
Our Young Men’s Department. 





Suitings, $30 to $4o. 


Cutaway Coats and 
Waistcoats, 


$30 to $40. 








BEACH AND VIENNA STREETS 
Mr. Muller has made the usual 


704 ARCH STREET Spring journey to London for New 
PHILADELPHIA | Goods and Styles. 
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Read It! 
Study It! 


Recommend It! 





| Financial 














Co1n’s FINANCIAL ScHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


« 
The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 30 CENTS 


to our friends and readers for 





FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF ‘‘THE AMERICAN,” 119 S. FOURTH ST., 
OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





ESTABLISHED 1847 .—_—_ 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 
for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 


for Electric Railways and for light and special work ot 
all kinds. 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 
of specified strength and hardness. 














‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’’ 
—British Weekly. 
‘‘Far superior to ordinary guides."’ 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 


- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.”’ 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
e THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
e Crown 8vo., cloth, 2/-. THE BIRDS, WILD 
FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 


Photographs of scenery, ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, etc., 
Egypt and Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., Llangollen, 
North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co, 


Gold Medal (r= to rHe Wortp.) | 
to Amateur Photographers. 





BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND 
CARDIGAN BAY. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SQNS. 





The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut ‘Street. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice. 


OFFICERS. 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR. 
Teller, LUKE DILLON. 





TRUSTEES. 

THOMAS D. PEARCE, 
HON. BOIES PENROSE, 
RICHARD H. RUSHTON, 
MICHAEL J. RYAN, 
DALLAS SANDERS, 
NICHOLAS THOURON, 
HARRY B. TYLER, 

WM. H. GREEN. 


RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
GEORGE W. BANKS, 
WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
JACOB S. DISSTON, 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, 
ROBERT M. McWADE, 
GEORGE M. FRIKBIS, M. D., 








The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890, under the general 
law of — 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, County, Town or State 
Loans, an first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania. It cannot discount paper as 
a State bank can. 

To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce you at the 
Savings Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will wait on you 
and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. After this you may deposit 
or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia can accom- 
modate all class of depositors, the one who has la: sums awaiting investment, as also the me- 
pp = laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a small amount at a time. 

are welcome. 








